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on the right-hand side of the equation the combination of positive and negative ions 
into pairs, taking proper precaution as to valence he will find it a great reUef in the 
work of making equations. 

The book as a whole is a splendid production, and although it may never be found 
to be adaptable to high-school classes on account of its advanced nature and its uni- 
versity-lecture style, it will be invaluable to the high-school teacher who wishes to be 
up to date on theory and hence in a position to make his instruction of a fresh and 
vigorous nature, and there is no reason why it should not be the standard general 
textbook on inorganic chemistry for college and university classes. 

W. O. Waikee 
Armour Institute op Technology 



Practical Mathematics. By A. G. Cracknell. 3d ed., Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1904. Pp. viii-l-378. 

This volume is one of many recently issued in this and other countries in the 
common attempt to bring more practically within the comprehension of students 
the usefulness of mathematical studies. This attempt is finding expression in all 
grades of work from the most elementary to the highest college and university courses. 
The so-called Perry movement in England, being originally an effort on the part 
of Professor Perry and others to make the training of engineers less theoretical and 
more practical, has influenced all phases of mathematical teaching in that and other 
countries. An equally significant movement is taking place in Germany led by Klein 
and other university professors. 

The volume under consideration includes topics in arithmetic, such as fractions, 
short methods of multiplication and division, powers, roots, etc.; in algebra, such 
as the elementary operations, factors, fractions, equations, radicals, logarithms, etc.; 
in geometry, such as areas, volumes, graphical area, areas by squared paper, proportion, 
etc.; and in trigonometry and plane and solid analytic geometry. Many principles 
of the calculus are also included by means of illustrations and exercises, but no formal 
presentation of the calculus is given. Indeed there are no proofs of any kind given 
in the book and no development of theory — only statements of facts and foundations 
of rules, together with sample solutions, and an abundance of exercises for practice 
in following out the rules. In the author's words: "The object of the book is to 
develop in the student a clear and accurate conception of the more useful principles 
of elementary mathematics. For this purpose it is certainly not necessary that the 
student should master the complex scheme of ri^d argument from which these prin- 
ciples are ultimately deduced; for example, the sixth book of Euclid is in no way 
essential to an accurate practical knowledge of the properties of similar figures." 
Otherwise stated, the time and energy usually given to demonstration of principles 
and development of theoretical knowledge is here devoted to the numerical, mechanical, 
and graphical interpretation and verification of given statements. Much emphasis 
is given to numerical computation, especially with logarithms, to the use of the slide 
rule, the diagonal scale, the protractor, the dividers, the planimeter, and every device 
usable in an elementary and practical manner to see and get results. Special stress 
is laid upon the interpretations of observations and the translation of data into for- 
mulae by numerical and graphical methods, and all processes are abundantly illus. 
trated by examples fully worked over and explained in the text and followed by numer- 
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ous exercises, for all of which answers are given with the degree of numerically accurate 
approximation stated in each case. 

Without doubt the teaching of mathematics in the present generation has em- 
bodied an extreme degree of formal theory and proof and all too little of contact with 
practical things. It is, however, an open question whether the exclusive use of a 
text like this one under consideration will not lead to the opposite extreme and tend 
to produce a generation of mechanical manipulators, who can work by the rules 
but who have no foundation of knowledge upon which to make rules for themselves 
or to work out along independent lines. It seems evident that both demonstrable 
knowledge and practical skill are necessary and that these should be developed simul- 
taneously. Such a text as this may well be thrust into the present one-sided situation 
in order to restore the balance, but the ultimate result is Ukely to be the more equal 
blending of the two extremes. H. E. Slaught 

University of Chicago 



Essentials in English History. By Albert . Perry Walker, in consultation 

with Albert Bushnell Hart. New York: American Book Co., 1905^ 

Pp. xlii-K55o. 

This book is in many respects an ideal textbook. The author has been very suc- 
cessful in eliminating unessential details and presenting only the leading issues of 
English history. The book is well adapted to the needs of high-school students and 
bears evidence to the fact that the writer, unlike a number of other authors of similar 
texts, has had experience in teaching pupils in secondary schools and does not aim 
above their heads. It is not a dry compend of facts, but a clear and interesting por- 
trayal of the life and civilization of the English people from the earliest beginnings 
down to the present The facts are well correlated; the author nowhere loses him- 
self in meaningless details but constantly emphasizes the broad lines of historical 
development He has been especially fortunate in his treatment of life and manners, 
of social, economic and intellectual progress. The chapters on the Tudor period 
are the weakest part of the book. The Reformation and Renaissance movements 
are inadequately presented. It is strange that in the description of the Reformation 
the name of Luther should not even be mentioned. The evolution of the Cabinet 
system might also have been more fully described. The author is at his best in his 
treatment of the modern period. The concluding chapter on England's contribution 
to civilization is especially commendable. 

The book contains thirty-eight brief chapters: one for each week of the school 
year. The account is continuous, topical headings being placed in the margin. Helps 
to further study in the form of references, topics, bibliographies, and extracts from 
important docmnents add value to the volume. The maps and illustrations could 
hardly have been better chosen. 

George L. Schergee 

Armotxr iNSTrruTE of Technology 



Essentials in Mediceval and Modern History. By Samuel Bannister Harding, 
in consultation with Albert Bushnell Hart. New York: American Book 
Co., 1905. Pp. xxxi-l-6i2. 
This text, in accordance with the suggestion of the Committee of Seven, begins 



